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has ever displayed. There is an individuality about 
the collection which will make visitors long remember 




DRAWN BY THE ARTIST 



" JEANNETTE." BY FREDERICK FREER. 

DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS, PICTURE IN THE EXHIBITION OF THE 
PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY OF ARTISTS. 

the first independent exhibition it has held— the third 
numerically, but the first in its own hall and by its 
proper fireside. Edward Strahan. 



THE ART VALUE, OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 



The patronage given by the public to colored pho- 
tography affords occupation to a number of artists ; 




'MESCHIANZA DAY." BY FREDERICK JAMES. 



•DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PICTURE IN THE EXHIBITION OF THE 

ARTISTS. 

though the practice of coloring photographs almost 
precludes real artistic advancement in any direction. 
Whatever merit the colorist may display must have 
"been gained in other employment. The peculiar hue of 
the photograph vitiates the eye for correctly appreciat- 



ing color without the accustomed groundwork ; and 
power of drawing is necessarily lost from never being 
called into requisition. Thus the photographic colorist, 
after a time, when left to his own resources, must find 
how insidiously injurious and delusive is the influence 
of his employment upon his character and progress as 
an independent artist. 

The value of photography when kept perfectly dis- 
tinct, as an auxiliary to the artist, is, however, unques- 
tionably great, though only beginning to be duly and 
correctly appreciated. The younger artists have natu- 
rally been the first to submit to its teaching and sug- 
gestions, and although by it they 
also occasionally allow themselves 
to be misled, their works indicate 
already some few important re- 
sults from its study. Even in his- 
torical painting stricter regard to 
detail does not always attract the 
attention from higher qualities ac- 
cording to the old-established opin- 
ion ; but, on the contrary, frequent- 
ly helps the realization of the sub- 
ject and incident. In landscape 
painting, however, its influence has 
hitherto been most conspicuous. 
It is only quite recently that an 
effort has been made to unite per- 
fect topographical • accuracy with 
the leading spirit of a scene, and 
thus give the representation of 
remarkable or sacred localities his- 
torical, or, so to speak, document- 
ary value, as well as artistic im- 
portance. Photography has, in 
fact, incited artists to make re- 
newed efforts to solve that most difficult of all art-prob- 
lems — the harmonious union of breadth and finish. 

In portrait painting, also, photography is of service, 
though it should be scrupulously kept separate and sub- 
ordinate. It is impossible that the photograph can ever 
supersede the work of art, for the simple reason that 
the unthinking camera cannot usurp the artist's highest 
prerogative-— that of choosing the best of the subtle and 
ever-varying traits of expression. But though, in re- 
gard to expression, photography is far more likely to 
lead astray than to direct, it can furnish the painter 
with trustworthy data for the logic of his drawing and 
proportions, and supply him with 
memoranda of accessories 
which will, leave him free to 
concentrate his attention upon 
more essential facts. In all — 
and there is much— that in art 
is, comparatively speaking, 
mere mechanical copying, its 
assistance is invaluable, and 
the more it borrows of the 
painter's principles, the more 
abundant interest will it repay 
hirn. " Photography," as Sir 
David Brewster has well said, 
" in place of being a rival, as 
was once imagined, is an aux- 
iliary to art, giving it new 
powers and new fields of ope- 
ration, and receiving from it in 
return the most valuable aid." 
We have alluded to the prin- 
cipal defect of photographic 
portraiture — the inability to 
choose the most characteristic 
and agreeable expression ; and 
this becomes painfully evident 
from the impossibility most 
people feel of commanding a 
natural expression when posed 
in the photographer's chair, 
and in momentary conscious- 
ness of being caught alive in 
that mysterious camera. And 
even in the drawing — that 
stronghold of photography — 
though theartistcannotappruach 
its mathematical accuracy, still, if he has secured the 
general resemblance, he, with his playful pencil, sets our 
imaginations more pleasantly at work, and we follow 
his lines with a pleasure the other cannot afford ; and 
although we detect them here a little within, and there 



a little beyond, the exact truth, still the eye, with won- 
derful and unconscious facility, supplies the happy me- 
dial line, and at the same time receives an impression 
of motion, vivacity, and life which nothing else affords. 
This power in the eye no doubt explains why the most 
imperfect of pictures — a mere slight sketch — will some- 
times convey a more striking impression to the mind 
than even the most perfect photograph. ' ' Untouched 
photographic portraits are, nevertheless, invaluable to 
relative or friend ; because they supply a plan, chart, or 
map of the face almost as correct as honest ; and upon 
this groundwork of fact memory may supply what a 




"NOVEMBER." BY ALBERT INSLEY. 

FROM HIS PICTURE IN THE EXHIBITION OF THE PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY OF 
ARTISTS. 

stranger would not suspect could exist. We have 
just said advisedly " almost correct," because the 
different focal distances of objects and the convexity of 
the lenses prevent absolute truth of forms. 

We need scarcely allude to other defects equally in- 
separable from photography. When we see the art 
comparatively successful in portraiture, it must as- 
suredly be admitted that the photographer is entitled to 
great praise ; for certainly no object presents him with 
so many difficulties as the few square inches of the 
human face— most especially if that face is young and 
beautiful. For example,: from the blue rays which en- 
ter into the composition of light possessing so much 




' THIRSTY TRAVELLERS. 



BY ED. SANGJINETTI. 



PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY OF 



DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PICTURE IN THE EXHIBITION OF THE 
PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY OF ARTISTS. 



photographic power in the " negative" the deep blue 
eye comes out in the positive colorless as skimmed 
milk ; and for the same reason the delicate bloom of 
youthful epidermis and the atmospheric tints which 
soften the lines of age are absent. The yellow rays, 
on the contrary, are greatly intensified, so that " frec- 
kles" appear to be cruel traces of small-pox ; hair looks 
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dyed if golden or red ; and worse, exactly in proportion 
as it is more carefully combed and greased. But this 
latter defect arises from the great activity of all shining 
lights, which make their size in the photograph much 
beyond their extent in nature. And to this, likewise, is 
due the exaggeration of the spectrum, or point of re- 
flected light in the eye, which frequently gives a vacant 
stare ; while the blanched lifelessness of the lips results 
from their greater smoothness of texture and nearer ap- 
proach to a shining or polished surface. Seeing, then, 
with all its merit and marvel, that the photograph be- 
fore the application of color has certain inevitable de- 
fects, we have next to consider the advantages, if any, 
of the coloring process. 

In the first place, it must be premised, and we think 
it will be readily conceded, that at least the broad char- 
acteristics of the photograph have to be preserved. 
But, further than this, we may venture to assert that, 
whether desirable or not, many likewise of the peculi- 
arities of the photograph cannot be obliterated or evad- 
ed ; except, indeed by the most unconscionable and 
altogether unjustifiable application of opaque color. 
The colored photograph, therefore, cannot legitimately 
possess the distinguishing qualities of a work of art ; it 
cannot exhibit largely the mind, the poetical suggestive- 
ness conveyed by artistic selection and adaptation of 



seen is the soft, true, delicate milkiness of the ivory 
preserved, if the photographic image has actually been 




"THE PEDDLER S VISIT. BY HAMILTON HAMILTON. 

DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PICTURE IN THE EXHIBITION OF THE 
PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY OF ARTISTS. 

form and expression, nor many of the more delicate 
beauties of color. The colored photo- 
graph can, for example, possess scarcely 
any of the charming transparency in the 
flesh which we so much admire in the 
miniature on ivory. This arises from the 
opaque ground and necessity of using body 
color, in order, by its opacity to " kill" — 
using the painter's phrase, or bury, to 
suggest another metaphorical expression — 
the unpleasant hue of the photograph. 
Transparent colors, if used in quantity 
sufficient to effect this interment, would 
insensibly lead to what Mr. Ruskin would 
call " saddened color and sorrowful heavi- 
ness of tone ;'' and it is found that on the 
prepared paper a " forcible" effect involves 
less labor and is more showy and general- 
ly taking than a quieter, though richer 
effect, albeit possessing the additional 
merit of preserving more faithfully the 
original photograph. 

As for the so-called photographic minia- 
tures on ivory, the disadvantageous effect upon the color 
produced by the photograph showing through must in the 
very nature of things be visible, if indeed the photo- 
graph be used at all. But in no instance that we have 




'AN INVENTOR. 



BY GEO. W. MAYNARD. 



DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PICTURE IN THE EXHIBITION 
OF THE PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY OF ARTISTS. 

fixed on its surface or sunk into its texture ; for 
the solution (or whatever it may be or is called) 
which renders the ivory photographically sensi- 
tive converts it at the same time into something 
resembling horn, and totally ineligible for the 
artist's operations. If, again, the ivory is re- 
duced sufficiently thin for the purpose, and is 
only used as,* a medium to transmit the photo- 
graphic representation, the former objection of 
course recurs. But though we have not seen 
one successful colored photograph " on" ivory, 
we have seen passed off as such a mere colored 
copy on ivory traced or taken from a photo- 
graph. We do not wish to make invidious re- 
marks, but the public cannot be expected to de- 
tect misrepresentations which require a knowl- 
edge of many minute petty technicalities to ex- 
pose. 

Nevertheless, we freely admit that it is far 
more desirable to have a good photograph than 
a bad picture ; but we have had, and still have, 
in view a work of real art-value in our compar- 
ison. There is, then, in addition, this further 
prima facie objection to a colored photograph, 
that it is a nondescript production— neither pic- 
ture nor photograph — having neither the higher 
beauty of art nor the approximate truth of sci- 
ence, and therefore, as a matter of individual 
taste, many persons infinitely prefer, to its gen- 
erally dauby meretriciousness, the plain photo- 
graph. 

But this consideration, it may be said, is some- 
what beside the question. A few colored photo- 
graphs we have seen are, in fact, undoubtedly ef- 
fective, pleasing, and passably truthful ; but in this case, 



hastening the fugitiveness of the coloring or its inevita- 
ble gradually-increasing discordance, we are not pre- 
pared to say ; and until we are assured of the perma- 
nence of the photograph itself, it does not much sig- 
nify. 

But in regard to the statement involved in what we 
have said above, " that the approximate truth of the 
photograph is sacrificed in the coloring process," we 
can confidently assert that the moment a photograph is 
touched with color, it at. once loses its fine scale of 
light and shade ; and, however careful the artist may 
be, he will insensibly efface some of the exactitude of 
the forms and detail. Generally, in fact, the artist 
works upon a very faint positive " impression" (to use 
the term borrowed from the printer's and engraver's 
art), and entirely covers it with body color, or still more 
opaque oil paint, with the express intention of conceal- 
ing the tone of the photograph, using as a guide another 
and darker " positive. " Here, then, it becomes apparent 
(if we are to admit the compromise at all) how neces- 
sary it is that only competent and experienced artists 
should be employed in order that the product of the 
camera should not be altogether falsified, but, on the 
contrary, receive all the compensating advantages it 
may derive for the loss of much of its own proper 
merit, by being passed through the nobler alembic of 
the artist's brain. This is recognized in some respect- 





' TOWER OF ST. BARNABAS, VENICE." BY A. F. BUNNER- 

DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PICTURE IN THE EXHIBITION OF THE 
PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY OF ARTISTS. 

able photographic establishments ; but as ability of 
any kind commands its price in the market, 
so, for the better description of colored 
photographs, a high price is necessarily 
demanded— a price, indeed, little short of 
that which was formerly paid for an aver- 
age miniature. From this very circum- 
stance, however, there is much temptation 
to practice deception, which the public 
should be warned against. We strongly 
suspect that many photographers who ask 
a low price for the additional coloring em- 
ploy a far better artist to color their " show 
pictures" than they would engage for their 
actual commissions. Photographs are, 
however, simply " tinted ;" and this rapid 
process need not greatly enhance the 
price. 



"THE THRESHERS, PUEBLO SAN JUAN, N. M." BY P. MORAN. 



BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PICTURE IN THE EXHIBITION OF THE PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY 
OF ARTISTS. 

the art element preponderates, and an artist of very 
considerable ability must have been employed to render 
them so attractive. Whether the chemical nature of the 
photograph as a substratum will have any effect in 



The uniformly red rainbow which the 
poetical Mrs. Tennyson (wife of the poet 
laureate) has compared to " a pink postage- 
stamp" has called forth testimony as to 
a similar experience by Mr. David Murray, an English 
\rtist. He writes that this rainbow exactly corre- 
sponds with the same phenomenon as seen by him on 
precisely the same date at Corrie, Arran. 
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HOLIDAY BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. BY ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND AMERICAN ARTISTS. 



I. BY LAURA LEDYARD, IN " TUTTI-FRUTTI " (G. W. HARLAN). 2. BY MARS, "A JUVENILE PARTY." 3. BY R. CALDECOTT, IN "THREE JOVIAL HUNTS- 
MEN" (ROUTLEDGE). 4 AND 5. BY KATE GREENAWAY, IN "BIRTHDAY BOOK" (ROUTLEDGE). 6. BY W. T. PETERS, IN " TUTTI FRUTTI " (G. W. HAR- 
LAN). 7. BY MISS NOTHAM, IN "BABY DAYS" (CENTURY COMPANY). 8. BY ANDRE, IN "THE 1 CRUISE OF THE WALNUT SHELL" (SCRIBNER & WEL- 
FORD). 9. BY KATE GREENAWAY, IN "LITTLE FOLKS' PAINTING BOOK " (CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO.). 



